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ROBERT DALE. RICHARDSON 


First Day 


It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
And to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High, 
To show forth thy lovingkindness in the morning, 
And thy faithfulness every night. 
For thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy work: 
I will triumph in the work of thy hands. 

Psalm 92. 


One of the fundamental needs of man is an object of supreme 
devotion, to whom may be expressed thankfulness and praise. 
To center one’s thoughts upon duty to God is to take one’s 
thoughts away from self-interest and self-pity. We grow in 
moral and spiritual stature as we acknowledge our dependence 
upon God. 


Prayer: O God our Father, confront our waywardness of 
mind with thy constancy, our selfishness with thy love for us, 
and so inflame our minds with humble thankfulness for all the 
blessings of life, that we will always live our lives as in thy pres- 
ence. Amen. 


Second Day 


And hope, that lights her fadeless fires, 
And faith, that shines a heavenly will, 
And love, that courage reinspires,— 
These stars have been above us still. 
S. Longfellow. 


Faith in God is one of the surest ways to keep alive a great 
hope. The more difficult the way, the darker the gloom, the 
more we need a great hope that somehow, somewhere, the good 
and the true will emerge victorious. Without hope, we sink 
into a morass of doubt and despondency, victims of every vicis- 
situde. 


Prayer: Reinspire us, O God, with such courage and hope 
that, amid all the baffling perplexities of modern life, we may see 
the goal we seek, and then press on to its attainment. Amen. 


Third Day 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a merchant 
seeking goodly pearls: and having found one pear] of great price, 
he went and sold all that he had, and bought it. Matt. 13 : 45-46. 

Jesus compares the kingdom to a number of things; here he 
emphasizes the note of the sacrifice of the lesser for the sake of 
the supreme values. The parable also answers our occasional 
doubts that the best things in life can be found. 


Prayer: Direct us, O Lord, with thy continual favor, that 
all our work begun, continued and ended in thee, may glorify 
thy holy name. Give us such consuming passion for the best, 
that we may gladly forsake all lesser good, and at last find thy 
holy truth. Amen. j 


Fourth Day 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, till it was all leavened. 
Mait. 13 : 38. 


So often we despair of the final victory of the true and the 
good, that we need to reconsider how small things do influence 
the course of history, how, in our own personal lives, a single- 
minded devotion to small duties may have profound results. 


Prayer: Teach us, O God, such faith in common fidelity to 
virtue that our minds and spirits may expand as that virtue 
grows. In this world of huge things, may our conviction be 
deepened that only purity of heart ultimately counts. 


Fifth Day 


Still, still with thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh and the shadows flee; 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness I am with thee. 
H.B. Stowe. 


As we live our lives from day to day, as we struggle to pre- 
serve our ideals, we often are a prey to a terrible loneliness, we 
seem to be alone in a hostile world. It is then that we need to 
realize that God is with us as our companion, that only by reso- 
lutely excluding the divine can we ever be truly alone in this 
life. God is forever pressing in upon our lives with his love and 
his power. 


Prayer: Save us, O Lord, from that despondency which 
comes from solitude. Help us to feel that thou art nearer to us 
than our hands, or even our desires. Be our constant companion 
in the way of life. 

Sixth Day 


O thou great friend to all the sons of men, 

Who once appeared in humblest guise below, 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And call thy brethren forth from want and woe. 
Theodore Parker. 


Countless individuals have found in Jesus the ideal com- 
panion, the friend who knows the weakness and the strength of 
man. We will find today in him such strength, such a divine 
influence towards holy living, that our lives, once touched by him, 
can never be the same as before. Jesus is God’s greatest gift to 
man. 


Prayer: O Lord, what have we done to merit that most 
perfect gift of thine, the life which Jesus lived? May we so 
live, so labor, in his spirit, that some of his virtue may animate 
our lives. Obedient to his will, we come to know and to do thy 
will. 

Seventh Day 


One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; 
That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, 
To behold the beauty of the Lord, 
And to inquire in his temple. 

Psalm 27. 


All week we have labored to make our lives more pure and 
radiant; we have often been appalled by the magnitude of the 
task ahead. We seem so weak, so alone. But there is a help 
very near. That is to associate ourselves actively with those 
who are seeking to make God’s kingdom come on earth. In the 
comradeship of the Church we do find that ideal association 
which is a cure for our individual weakness. So let us journey 
to the Church. 


Prayer: O God, who didst send thy Word to speak in the 
Prophets and live in thy Son, and appoint thy Church to be 
witness of divine things in all the world; revive the purity and 
deepen the power of its testimony; and through the din of earthly 
interests and the storm of human passions, let it make the still 
small voice of thy Spirit inly felt. Nearer and nearer may thy 
kingdom come from age to age; meeting the face of the young 
as a rising dawn, and brightening the song of the old, “Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.”’ Already let its 
light abash our guilty negligence, and touch with hope each 
secret sorrow of the earth. By the cleansing spirit of thy Son, 
make this world a fitting fore-court to that sanctuary not made 
with hands, where our life is hid with Christ in God. Amen. 

James Martineau. 
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MEANING OF RELIGION 


ELIGION had its origin when in the process of 
R evolution man developed sufficient imagination 
to be conscious of himself as a being apart from 
the rest of Reality. ‘This is the real point of the story 
in the third chapter of the Book of Genesis, about 
Adam and Eve, the serpent and the apple. About 
900 B. C. some literary artist took this method to 
point out the awakening of man. 

According to the story the reactions of man upon 
first becoming conscious of himself were shame and 
fear. Be that as it may, from the moment of his awak- 
ening man was faced with the problem of understand- 
ing himself, of understanding the totality of Reality 
about him, and of understanding his relation to that 
totality. He was faced with these problems not as 
subjects for pleasant speculation, but as constituting 
the very ground of his existence. 

Religion then consists of living beliefs about these 
fundamental problems. Religion is pure and true 
in the degree to which it has followed systematically, 
rather than casually, the threefold process of observa- 
tion, reflection, and living. Science is systematic 
observation, philosophy is systematic reflection, and 
religion is the art of weaving the results of observation 
and reflection into the total processes of living. 

* * 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE AND GG 


LL students of psychology have long been familiar 
with Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike’s writings on 
animal and human intelligence, and his ingen- 

ious devices for collecting data upon which to base 
judgments. Two years ago he began studying cities 
and towns in the United States with a view to de- 
termining their fitness as places to live. 

With the aid of a $100,000 grant from the Carnegie 

Corporation Dr. Thorndike and his assistants gathered 
information on 120 traits about 117 middle-sized cities. 
Of these traits he selected twenty-three which he 
considered to be by common consent attributes of 


a good town. The score resulting from a rating he 
called general goodness—GG. 

Of particular interest is the relation which he 
found between churches and GG. He found that 
there were fewer ministers in a good town than in a 
poor one, and that there was a slightly negative corre- 
lation between the goodness of a city and its church 
attendance except in the case of Unitarian, Universal- 
ist, and Christian Science churches, where there was a 
high positive correlation between attendance and GG. 

* * 


ON OUR METTLE 


WO interesting letters were sent to the Register 
office a few days ago by one man. One was a 
copy of a letter to another religious weekly can- 

celing a subscription. It ended with these words: 
“T shall keep a watchful eye on my Unitarian paper, 
and if they do any of the bad things that were done in 
the past I will come back... .’ The other was 
a request for this journal for one year, and check for 
three dollars was enclosed. 

In this second letter the writer explained his 

position more fully. 


What I am interested in and believe The Register 
should further is the growth and strengthening of our 
churches as houses of worship. What I deprecate 
and have not liked in the management of The Register 
and of our denominational officers in the past, is the 
unfriendly, belligerent and critical spirit towards other 
Christian liberals and the secularization of our churches 
and church work by using thesocial gospel in such a way 
as to turn our churches away from worship into ethical 
culture societies and forums for discussion of social‘and 
economic questions. 

Tf nothing is done by The Register in 1938 to ad- 
vance the cause of church unity, and if the paper is 
used to promote humanism or the secularization of 
our churches, I shall not continue my subscription. 


It was a strange coincidence that these letters 
arrived just after it had been decided to publish Rev. 
Harold P. Marley’s description of the work at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in this issue. That work is, no 
doubt, an example of the kind of activity to which the 
writer of the two letters objects. However, he may 
be reassured on one point. Mr. Marley’s article in 
this issue does not tell the whole story of his church; 
there is in that place as much sensitiveness to the finest 
in worship as anywhere, albeit there may be greater 
sensitiveness to and understanding of social problems 
than in most places. 

Surely not all Unitarian churches can be cast in 
one mold. Unitarians must respect not only diversi- 
fied forms of worship but all honest attempts, however 
varied, to translate the motivations springing from 
worship into the service of man. If the methods of 
some seem to be “radical’’ it is the business of the 
rest not to cast them out, but by the interchange of 
ideas to find true methods. If others seem to be 
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“conservative” there must again be persistent efforts 
at conciliation. 

The writer of the two letters to which we have 
referred here is a man whom one is bound to respect 
and admire, however one may differ with him. An 
honest conservative has profound respect for accepted 
values, and, as such, is dependable, loyal, conscientious, 
within the framework of those values. He contrasts 
well with the indifferent sophisticate or the irrespons- 
ible “‘radical.”” His weakness lies in his failure fully 
to recognize that “new occasions teach new duties,” 
that the specific expressions of values must change. 

There are also radicals who are not irresponsible, 


but who are genuine in their desire to find the roots of 
social ills) They are not content to dispense charity, 
but wish to remedy the conditions which make charity 
necessary. They believe in the kind of radicalism 
represented by Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln 
and Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is the genius of Unitarianism to respect honesty 
and sincerity rather than specific forms in all services 
of worship and in all attempts at social service. It 
is hoped that while the writer of the letters has rightly 
put The Register on its mettle, he will not forget cer- 
tain commonly-used prayers in which it is said, “We 
have all sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 


Religion in Art: Lorado Taft 


Carl C. Mose 


Mr. Mose is director of the St. Lowis, Missouri, School of Fine Arts. 


He shows here how Lorado 


Taft's sculpture was the natural fiowering of his nature, which was essentially and deeply religious. 


ORADO TAFT belonged to the great naive gen- 
eration. He was one of those men who, com- 
ing of age in America in the 1880’s and 90’s, were 

not afraid of bringing sweetness and light to a country 
which needed sweetness and light in art and life. 
Despite fame, he had that clarity of vision and sim- 
plicity of spirit which are necessary to great creative 
achievement. A generation earlier he might have been 
a minister. Perhaps at one stage he came very near 
to being one. If he had not had an early “call” to 
art, he might have been an ordained Unitarian min- 
ister. 

Instead, he combined the two possibilities in 
what may reasonably be called a “ministry of art.” 
He would probably have disliked the term. He had 
a vein of humorous whimsicality which belied even 
his esthetic piety. But he was essentially pious. He 
wanted to probe the meaning of life and express it in 
terms of beauty for the glory of God and man. There 
were times when he was not sure of either, but he la- 
bored for both. 

He was not satisfied with executing distinguished 
works of sculpture—which might well have been 
enough for one man. He wanted to make art a vital 
force in the community, as he felt it should be. He 
felt that in poetry and painting and sculpture lay the 
salvation of the race, and he did a great deal to lift 
art to this high conception, in essence and in function. 

His theory was a spring of action. He wrote 
about it. He taught it in schools and universities. 
There are few important—or unimportant—towns in 
the United States which did not hear him lecture in 
that magnetic way that stirred many of us. He 
worked continuously to make Chicago and other 
western cities beautiful,—beautiful to see and to live 
in. He nurtured two generations of young artists, 
maintained intimate contact with humble people, 
who were warmed by his luminous personality, counted 
as his intimates men and women of many types and 
ages. He produced such transcendent works in sculp- 
ture as “The Fountain of the Lakes,” ‘‘The Blind,” 
“The Blackhawk” overlooking the Rock River, ‘““The 
Fountain of Creation,” and ‘The Fountain of Time” 
on the Chicago Midway; yet knew, with Ruskin, 


“creation to be infinite,” feeling at once the value of 
what he did and its nothingness. 


I 


I doubt if any man of his generation had a better 
time than he did, or lived more fully for what he be- 
lieved. He lived, you might say, as a joyous Chris- 
tian, practicing Christianity in a charming way. He 
had his doubts, to be sure, about Christians. He was 
more akin to the Greeks than to the Hebrews. He 
had the Old Testament hatred of social wrongs, but 
believed men could be lifted more by beauty than by 
thought or fear. Like the Greeks, he overcame pessi- 
mism with art. 

I shall consider here just two of the many facets 
of his personality: (a) his personal religion as I under- 
stand its expression in art; (b) his contribution to the 
social life of his age. 

I can suggest only what I conceive to be Lorado 
Taft’s attitude and experience. It is dangerous to 
attempt to probe another man’s mind; I should not 
dare to attempt it with this man (whom I have so 
long revered) were it not for the fact that he wrote or 
stated so often and so clearly what seemed important 
to him. I shall dwell more especially upon his con- 
ception of religion as expressed in his art. I do this, 
first because I think his noble citizenship—even per- 
haps, to some extent, his private generosity—are 
known to you: and second because I think that great 
as his influence was and is among the large number of 
people who were touched by him, it is through his 
sculpture that he will live. 

There are in Chicago three sculpture “groups” 
by Lorado Taft. There is “The Fountain of the 
Lakes” in Grant Park. This needs no verbal explana- 
tion: one has only to look receptively, to enjoy its 
fine, flowing lines; the five symbolic female figures 
are superbly composed and modeled, lovely enough to 
tell their own story. Inside the near-by Art Institute, 
on the first floor, is the more abstract ‘“‘Solitude of 
the Soul,’”’ whose form and meaning are likewise clear. 
At the west end of the Midway stands his heroic 
“Fountain of Time.’”’ Whatever its imperfections 
from the sculptor’s own standpoint, ‘The Fountain 


-days, in the poetry of Ronsard. 


-we been hurrying so breathlessly? 
-about? What are we here for? 
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of Time” is to me the most interesting and most 
important of his works. 
‘implication; upon reflection we find that there the 


It has a metaphysical 


sculpture leads us to the center of the sculptor’s 


‘thinking. 


Will you visualize with me the undulating proces- 


‘sion of human figures which curve around an elliptical 


pool, faced by the craglike, symbolic figure representing 


‘Time as static, unrelenting against the onward move- 
‘ment of men? 


The Procession of Life image was, I think, a long 


while germinating in Lorado Taft’s mind. He said 
‘1t was suggested by a line of Austin Dobson’s which 


he read in maturity: “Time goes, you say? Ah no, 
alas, time stays; we go.”’ But I have an idea he was 
thinking along that line much earlier himself. Per- 
haps he ran across a similar line in his Paris student 
It could not have 
been a new idea when he conceived it in terms of 
sculpture and executed it in middle life. He came to 
that conception out of the sort of questioning that 


-every reflective man must experience, not once, but 


many times in the course of life. 


II 
In later years he reflected thus: ‘‘Whither have 
What is it all 
Is it worth while?” 
“With our waning momentum,” he continued, ‘‘such 
questions obtrude themselves from time to time. .. . 


' There is an hour in the night when the vitality runs 


low, when sick men die and well men, half-awakening, 
shudder and groan at thought of the burdens of the 


-day. There are such times in the lives of all who 


think. The stars that brought peace to Emerson 


-sometimes crush us under their eternal gaze. We 


shout into the illimitable arch above us; we tremble in 
the presence of Infinity. Like Lowell we are over- 


-whelmed with the thought that the generations of men 
-are mere apparitions which come out of the dark for 


a purposeless moment and re-enter the dark again 


_after they have performed the nothing that they came 


for.” 

He was dissatisfied with a merely humanistic 
philosophy, yet could not justify anything beyond. 
“The Fountain of Time” is speculative and sugges- 
tive. With the procession of mortals passing from 
birth to death, from youth to age, he indicates the 
ultimate question. Does he answer it? 

I think he does. But before indicating the sculp- 
tural answer, we may trace its origin, to some extent, 
in his own statements about his religious experiences. 

The son of a New England minister, who became 


-a school teacher and finally a university scientist, 


Lorado Taft himself followed somewhat his father’s 


-eourse from Puritan doctrine through a socialized 


Christianity to a kind of hopeful agnosticism. When 
he was twenty, embarking upon his first great artistic 


_adventure, he wrote home that, on shipboard bound for 


Paris, he seemed to gravitate toward the company of 
ministers, and that they accepted him as one of 
them. 

He had discussed great questions with the min- 


-isters. In Paris he continued to be preoccupied with 
‘these questions. On Sundays he taught a regular 


class at the McAull Mission during all the five years 
of his study there. He was not afraid of being an 
avowed and active Christian in a city where foreign 
art students did not customarily spend their leisure 
time in the open practice of Christianity. To be sure, 
he admitted, with characteristic candor, that teaching 
Paris workingmen was an excellent way to learn 
French. At that period, and afterwards for some 
years, he says he “‘vacillated between the old time 
Sunday-school conception of a supernatural Christ 
with all emphasis upon the miracles, and a very human 
and benign teacher.”” He read Renan’s “Jesus” and 
was impressed by its beauty. 

Having a strong sense of his own identity, some- 
thing of the old Puritan feeling that he was called to 
do something, he had also the resultant need for belief 
in personal immortality. Later, and as time and the 
disillusionments of early professional years bore in 
upon him, he became doubtful: ‘“The average human 
life,’ he said, “is an argument against immortality. 
What is there in its drab monotony to demand endless 
prolongment? Eternity is a long time.”’ 

He pondered seriously on Christianity. “As to 
Jesus’ influence upon the world, I think we must 
acknowledge that it is hard to say whether up to date 
the total tips the beam on the side of good or evil. 
I have in mind the religious wars ahd persecutions, 
the horrors committed in hisname. Christ’s teachings 
seem to me beyond the reach of the average man... .” 
But he thinks better of it in another mood: “That 
writer was fortunate,” he added, ‘‘who could say that 
he believed in Christ because he had known a Chris- 
tian. . . . I have known several—within and without 
the Church—and my life has been blessed by these 
friendships.” 


III 


As he approached maturity, he began to show in 
his work the results of this thinking. In the late nine- 
ties he made a group which he called ‘“‘Despair.”’ He 
was comparatively young then. About 1900 came the 
“Solitude of the Soul.” A few years later he made a 
group which he called ‘The Blind,’ in which the 
groping uncertainty of life and meaning are indi- 
cated. Those of us who have seen it will remember 
that “The Blind’ represents a group of sightless 
men and women who, leaderless, are helplessly seeking 
they know not what. All are lost except one, a child 
held high in his mother’s arms. The child alone can 
see his way. 

Though the idea for this group was suggested by 
a play of Maeterlinck’s, the embodiment in sculpture 
is quite hisown. The symbolism of the child indicates 
the tender, infinitely hopeful side of his spirit, which 
was the predominant side, and thenceforth dominated 
all his work. In the next years he produced his posi- 
tive and heroic works: the lyric “Fountain of the 
Lakes,” the forty-eight foot ‘Blackhawk,’ whose 
making is an heroic story of love and labor; the 
“Columbus” which stands before the Union Station 
in Washington; the “Fountain of Creation’ and the 
“Fountain of Time.” 

A vast amount of other work pressed in upon him 
in this period, yet the main stream of creative activity 
flowed on, continuously, to the day of his death. He 
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intimates what thoughts were passing through his 
mind. Of the dark period, of all dark periods, he says: 
“Low tide has its own value; it carries in its retreat 
the refuse of the shore; it discovers the treasures of 
the abysmal depths. . . . Sometimes our ‘lean’ years 
reveal to us treasures of faith, pearls of greater price 
than we dreamed of in the surging buoyant days. 
Such periods put meaning into life.” 

In such a mood he must have read—or recalled— 
the line of Dobson’s which suggested to him “The 
Fountain of Time.” ‘“The words,” he said, ‘‘brought 
before me a picture which was speedily transformed 
by fancy into a colossal work of sculpture. I saw the 
mighty craglike figure of Time, mantled like one of 
Sargent’s prophets, leaning upon his staff, his chin 
upon his hands, and watching with cynical, inscrut- 
able gaze the endless march of humanity—a majestic 
relief of marble I saw it, swinging in wide circles 
around the form of the lone sentinel, and made up of 
the shapes of hurrying men and women and children 
in endless procession, ever impelled by the winds of 
destiny in the inexorable lock-step of the ages. Theirs 
the fateful forward movement which has not ceased 
since time began. But in the crowded concourse 
how few detach themselves from the grayness of the 
dusty caravan; how few there are who even lift their 
heads. Here an overtaxed body falls—and a place 
is vacant for a moment; there a strong man turns 
to the silent, shrouded reviewer and with lifted arms 
utters the cry of the old-time gladiators: ‘Hail Caesar, 
we who go to our deaths salute thee,’ and presses 
forward. And once in awhile it happens that an illu- 
minated mind catches some glimpse of the eternal 
sequence, of its own relation to the past, to the present 
and to the future. Such an one thinks with reverence 
and gratitude of those who have helped the common 
cause in the years gone by, he is considerate of those 
about him, not living for himself alone, and he yearns 
to send a message on down the years to those who are 
to follow. Such souls bind together the generations 
of men; they give solidarity to the race.” 

And gradually he went further. Concerning im- 
mortality he speculated along these lines: ‘There are 
stewardships. . . . Lives so rich, so eager, so com- 
pelling that they seem like unanswerable arguments 
for the eternal life.”’ He might have been saying this 
about himself. 

For Mr. Taft, I think, this was both a humanistic 
and a mystical conclusion. He accepted—had, in- 
deed, always accepted—the stewardship of the artist- 
citizen. “Through poetry and painting and sculpture,” 
he felt, “life begins to explain itself.” 


IV 


He gave himself and all his gifts to the social 
expression of this faith. He formulated a sort of 
creed, which he used as a pattern for the application of 
his faith. He called it a “confession of faith.” “I 
hold,” he said, ‘‘that as intelligent people we have a 
right to: (1) all of the beauty around us,which many 
so utterly fail to perceive; (2) all of the inheritance of 
the past, of which Americans are particularly uncon- 
scious; and (3) the talent which springs up perennially, 
but which America’s rushing life is wont to extinguish 
before it takes root.” 


He set himself to help see to it that Americans. 
perceive the beauty of nature. He was fond of telling 
the story of a young nurse employed by his family in 
the country. Each evening it was the family custom 
to walk with the children to the bluff of a river to 
watch the sunset. One evening the nurse asked leave 
to run home and show the sunset to her parents. She 
was told that she might go. “But,” said Mr. Taft, 
“don’t they see it anyway?” “Oh, no,” the girl 
answered, ‘‘J never did either until you folks came.” 
He never forgot that girl’s esthetic plight, nor that of 
many such young people after her. 

He was certain of the need of making young 
people aware of the artistic inheritance of the Western 
world. His lectures to school children were immensely 
popular. His delightful dioramas—he called them 
“‘peep-shows” before the Century of Progress exalted 


the idea—illustrating the works and histories of 


Greek and Renaissance artists, his dramatizations and 
other ingenious devices to interest children in the 
subject that absorbed him, gave many aschool boy and 
girl a new interest in art. He knew how to inspire 
creative teaching. His plan for a museum designed 
to make the main currents of art-history apparent to- 
the student at a glance was a passionate concern of his. 
later years. 

His constant, generous efforts to nurture talent 
wherever it sprang up in protégés and contemporaries 
are not recorded. His writings and lectures, given 
over a period of fifty years, seemed all composed for 
the encouragement and recognition of his fellow artists, 
whatever their situation or importance. He was 
compassionate toward struggling talent, however dif- 
ficult the associated personality might be. He withheld 
nothing which out of his capable and magnetic person- 
ality was his to give; he forgave anything in a fellow 
man. 

In later years his hope was his light. Being an 
artist, he did not have to understand; he could feel 
and love. He could pour out his soul in bronze and 
stone imagery, in far-seeing interest in his neighbor; 
and then merge his spirit nobly in eternity, whatever 
its ultimate form. 

He liked to quote a sentence of Nietzsche’s: ‘‘Life- 
means for us constantly to transform into light and 
flame all that we are or meet with.” 

* * * 
EVENING SONG 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, II 
The last tal! pine has stabbed the sunset through 
And torn to shreds her dancing, golden light; 
The sky beyond’s a deep, haunting blue 
Where now a lone loon’s winging down the night. 


The scent of evening fills the fragrant breeze 
And drifts across the waters of the stream 

To stir the dusty tops of forest trees, 

Moving their shades among the soft stars’ gleam. 


Above a startled faun and dappled doe, 
The wraith of Beauty pauses in her flight 
To smile on such a scene as lies below, 
Blessing the mystic sacrament of night. 

* * * 


We need not Platonic kings on our thrones but Socratic- 
sages at the ballot boxes.—Albert Nicholas Kaucher. 
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Marley is the minister. 


“Services Resumed in the Fall.” 

AST June, as customary, the above notice was 
posted on the bulletin board of a Michigan 
church at the close of the regular church year. 

‘Now for a change, so that I can forget all about the 

nissing pipes in the organ and the leak in the roof,” 

he minister said to himself; “‘I’ll turn to my files and 
vrite that story of the auto worker... . get labor 
natters out of my system.” 

But it was not to be. There was more activity 

n the church during the summer, week for week, than 

luring the regular church year. The front door was 

ocked, but the side door, leading to the church hall, 
yas in constant use. Reason? The community had 
ound its way to that door at a time when it was most 

a need of a place to go. An analysis of this situation 

1ay possibly throw some light on the much-discussed 

uestion of the place of the church in modern life. 


I 


Of what use could a church bein a university town 
f thirty thousand during the hot months of July and 
ugust? Regular students were gone and summer 
tudents were hewing to the scholarship line. Many 
rofessors were abroad and others were in academic 
iding. But the town has a few small factories. 
‘hey make gauges, steel balls and springs which go 
ito automobiles on assembly lines in Detroit, thirty 
liles distant. Two thousand men and women are on 
1e pay rolis, many of them from the open country and 
nall towns in the vicinity. Six months ago they 
ood firm at their machines while thousands of other 
orkers in Detroit and Flint were engaging in one of 
1e most gigantic struggles which American labor has 
nown. ‘They were loyal because they were afraid 
f losing their jobs, and because the sheriff began to 
ganize a band of three thousand special deputies. 

“Washtenaw County has never had any trouble, 
ad we don’t want any,” the sheriff announced to the 
tizens. They agreed. So did the newspaper in its 
litorial policy. The Conference on Civil Rights 
idn’t agree, and called the attention of the sheriff 
» the fact that he had exceeded his authority under 
1e law and was liable to fine and imprisonment. 

With the settlement of strikes in Detroit, local 
erman business men (they support three Lutheran 
\urches) breathed a sigh of relief, but factory workers 
gan to consider their conditions. Radical students 
Iped the pin boys during a bowling alley strike, and 
d some visiting in the homes on the west side. Oc- 
sionally a United Automobile Workers organizer 
ould stop for a visit. The union idea gradually took 
ld. -First, the student workers organized, then the 
yspital workers, office secretaries, and janitors. 
ighty of the hundred and twenty skilled workers in 
e American Broach Company carried union cards. 

few in the other factories risked discharge and 

med up. 
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Social Gospel in Action 


Harold P. Marley 


The church to which this article refers is the Unitarian church at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of which Mr. 
ard The conduct of both minister and church in recent months has been in line with 
William Ellery Channing’s interest in working people. 


But where were they to meet? A multitude of 
preliminary meetings had to be held, some as dis- 
couraging in numbers as the proverbial prayer meet- 
ing. Labor Hall was not available on certain nights 
and the board of the hall feared they might jeopardize 
their pecuniary interests with the American Federation 
of Labor if they became too friendly with industrial 
unions. The logical place was Unity Hall of the Uni- 
tarian church. There, the ‘‘radical’’ students, upon 
whom the university frowned, had often held meet- 
ings. Hours of talking around the oval table in the 
library had produced points of agreement and bases 
for action. An appointment book, resembling that 
of a dentist, was put on the table for reservations. 
A nominal sum was contributed for lights. 

When a strike occurred over the question of a col- 
lective agreement in the broach factory, there were 
many things to be done. Placards had to be made for 
the picket-line, and the proposal which the committee 
brought back from Governor Murphy had to be pre- 
sented to the Union for discussion and adoption. A 
judge had issued an injunction, and set up a night 
court, to try those guilty of contempt. A representa- 
tive of the National Labor Relations Board took dep- 
ositions from a small group who were forced out of a 
radio factory when the company organized a company- 
union in a manner contrary to law. A group of sum- 
mer students arranged a meeting at which a professor 
of public administration and an organizer for the 
Committee on Industrial Organization were to dis- 
cuss the issues of the organization movement. The 
talks were to be given in the Michigan Union, adjunct 
of the university, but permission at the last minute 
was revoked. After futilely pointing out to the man- 
ager that his objection to “controversial” subjects 
didn’t apply to the civic clubs which met in the build- 
ing, the chairman announced, “We will go to Unity 
Hall for the meeting.” 


II 


Aftermath of the summer’s experience has shown 
that, in spite of the assistance given to the infant 
unions in the form of housing, they will not grow to 
maturity without another kind of sustenance. There 
is now a C. I. O. Hall, but, because of dissension 
within the ranks, and opposition from without, the 
movement is not thriving. There is a need for an edu- 
cational development. This is recognized by the na- 
tional office of the C. I. O., where a certain percentage 
of every dollar paid in goes into publications. An 
educational director encourages strong unions to em- 
ploy a leader to give instruction in union problems and 
the history of the labor movement. The church 
board also recognized a responsibility. It set up a 
special committee, known as Unity Hall Board, of 


_ representative people in the community, and asked 


them to carry on the tradition of a Liberal Center 
which the summer experience, and the previous cham- 
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pioning of the right of minority groups to a place to 
meet, had established. The new board was to keep 
the church open every day in the week, to establish 
classes in labor education, to set up a Unity Forum, 
and encourage the formation of a dance and dramatic 
group which would particularly express the modern 
spirit in art. 

All autonomous groups using the Hall, not directly 
connected with the Unity Hall program, are expected 
to make some contribution in money and talent to the 
activities of the board. It is further suggested that 
the Sunday activities of the church, which are in line 
with the newer traditions, shall also receive support. 
Thus, the church, out of the experience of the depres- 
sion years, when Constitutional guarantees have been 
sometimes threatened, and out of the longer experi- 
ence of the Unitarian movement, has crystallized into 
an institutional church. It is not unlike that which 
the late Edward Filene said every community should 
have—a group “aimed not at uniformity, but at di- 
versity, in its membership—a club that affords a 
common meeting ground for radical and conserva- 
tive, for men of all social classes and all races.” 

The discovery has been made that the church isn’t 
a minister in a pulpit; it isn’t a congregation in various 
states of rapport with what is said in that pulpit. 
Rather, it is an institution embodying an ideal greater 
than itself—an ideal of human brotherhood. Whether 
or not the experiment here described will, in the long 
run, pay, hasn’t been answered. Nor should answers 
be expected too soon. It is an age for experiment, an 
age which the Archbishop of Canterbury has said is as 
crucial and decisive for mankind as the period when 
Rome fell, or the period of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 

* * * 


JESUS AND THE SOUL 


Between the orthodox Jews and the Samaritans, in the New 
Testament, there was just about as much love lost as between 
certain present-day Balkan peoples and their neighbors. This 
fact gives peculiar meaning to a biblical story one seldom finds 
quoted: 

“‘And it came to pass, as Jesus was going to Jerusalem, that 
he sent messengers before his face: and they went, and entered 
into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him. And 
the Samaritans would not receive him. And when his disciples 
saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them? But he rebuked them, 
and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of!’’ 

The deep heart of Jesus’ message was his conviction of the 
spiritual nature of man. In parable after parable he brought 
out his faith in the divine worth of the individual, in the precious- 
ness of a single life. The shepherd leaves his flock to seek one 
lost sheep; the housewife diligently sweeps the house for the one 
stray coin; the father yearns after the single wayward son. To 
Jesus, man transcended the body and even transcended death 
itself. In his mind the tragedy was that men do not know what 
spirit they are of. 

If Jesus were here today, possessing our later knowledge and 
culture, and if we were to ask him: “‘Have we souls?” I am in- 
clined to imagine that he would answer somewhat after this 
fashion: 

“T am not a philosopher, nor do I come from a race of 
philosophers. If you would mean by your question that the 
human soul is something I might define or picture—well, my 
mind cannot grasp such thin abstractions. But if you mean: 
Is man a spiritual being, a thinker behind his thoughts, a director 
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behind his actions? then I would say to you: You do not have 
soul; you are a soul!” 


conception that man is a soul, is the very stuff of divine pote 
tiality, seems of age-old significance. Think what marvels th 
implicit faith has wrought in the lives of men and women. It hé 
given to millions a very real newness of life; it has enabled m 
titudes of simple, unspectacular folk to remain stronger thai 
anything that happened to them. By this a woman of the 
streets, Mary Magdalene, was transformed into a person of hig 
character. By this twelve ordinary men were so stirred thé 
they gave up all they had in order to carry Jesus’ message to th 
corners of the earth. Centuries later, that same faith created af 
Augustine, a Francis d’Assisi, a General Booth, a Schweitzer, # 
Kagawa. 

But this conviction of Jesus in the spiritual nature of maw 
has done more than influence individual lives; it has deeply af, 
fected the social life of man. ; 

In a recent article in The Reader’s Digest, Pearl Buck state 
that the Japanese and Chinese have copied from the occidenta 
nations their mechanized means of war, but they have not copied 
the humanitarianism of the west. Consequently, the orienta 
wages a war of mass destruction without thought of mercy. Nov 
this spirit of humanitarianism, which offers our one hope o 
ultimately eliminating economic injustice and armed conflict 
was not a mere accident, a mere chance-born development. 
is the direct fruit of the teaching of Jesus concerning man 
spiritual worth.—Dilworth Lupton, quoted in the calendar of th 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, Mass. 
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GENTLENESS 


Stronger than steel are the simple human impulses whi 
prompt us to pity and stir us to generous deeds. Though ali 
the kingdoms of the earth be arrayed against us, yet is the 
within us a spirit that cannot be overthrown. Ultimatel 
those who are gentle of heart must inherit the earth, for ever 
the stars in their courses fight against Sisera, and the soul o 
man was not born to fail. 

We would teach ourselves to rely with more constant and 
courageous faith upon the convictions we have learned to trust 
in our moments of deepest insight. We would teach ourselves 
to give larger place in our daily lives to the quiet, invincible 
forces of the spiritual world within. Not by might, nor by power 
but by Thy Spirit—working in and through our human endeavors 
—will the victory be won. Teach us, O Thou infinite and eternal 
God, to be gentle, and to trust the strength of gentle ways.’ 
Teach us to open our hearts to every kindly impulse and to 
believe that no truly generous act is ever wasted. For, if Tho 
art known to us at all, it is most clearly and surely in the self- 
forgetting moments when our minds leap to the truth of spiritual 
realities and our hands are impatient to serve another’s need. 
—Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


* * * 


PRAYER FOR THE NEW YEAR 


O God of life ever renewed, help us to find thee as we stand 
within the door of this new year. Give us to see the beauty of 
the universe, thy body made manifest. Give us to hear the 
wordless music of thy voice. Give us souls awake to the nearness 
of thy presence, thy spirit indwelling in all life, instinct in all 
forms of loveliness, incarnate in man, speaking without word or 
sound, without scribe or messenger, in the inner places of the 
heart, where thou wilt dwell inviolate if we but give thee sanc- 
tuary. There may we find thee, O God of our hearts’ desire, in 
this new year. Amen. 

Leroy Edwin Snyder. 


* * * 


Every intercourse must be honest, intelligent and construc-" 
tive.-—Albert Nicholas Kaucher. 
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UST about a month ago, I was visiting one of the 
most beautiful of the English cathedrals. The 
verger who was showing us about had described 

the interesting architectural features of the great edi- 
fice, and had told us many of the romantic historical 
facts (some of them perhaps more romantic than fac- 
tual) concerning the many centuries of the cathedral’s 
existence. Finally he took us into the choir, and led 
us up to the steps just before the altar. There he 
pointed out to us twelve circular medallions high 
above our heads in the distant roof. They were so far 
above us that we could scarcely have distinguished 
them, unless he had explained what they were. They 
were paintings, and they represented the twelve 
months of the calendar year, each medallion depicting 
> an occupation characteristic of one of the months— 
ploughing, harvesting, weaving, and so on—twelve 
pictures of the ordinary daily work of the common 
people, month by month through the circle of the 
year. And then the verger made a very strange re- 
mark. He said: “It is queer that in this most sacred 
place in the whole cathedral the decorations should 
have nothing to do with religion!” 


I 


Nothing to do with religion! That phrase echoed 
in my mind all the rest of the day, and has haunted 
me now for weeks. Ploughing, sowing, reaping—have 
these things nothing to do with religion? I think I 
know what he meant—it would have been natural 
to find the conventional symbols of the Christian faith 
in that particular place, of course—but my whole 
mind revolts at the suggestion that the commonplace 
daily tasks of men and women, the work by which 
they earn their daily bread and maintain the fabric of 
their homes and towns and cities and civilization— 
that these things have nothing to do with religion. 
That suggestion seems to me the utter and final re- 
pudiation of every vestige of human value in this thing 
we call religion. That seems to me a travesty and a 
bitter caricature of what the Carpenter of Nazareth 
meant by religion, or the tent-maker of Tarsus, or 
the shepherd-boy of Bethlehem—or any other among 
the great teachers of religion in every land and in 
every age. 

It is high time, I believe, that we recognized the 
present tendency to think about religion as some- 
thing apart from the every-day life of human beings— 
something sacred in the sense that it has nothing in 
common with the problems and difficulties which you 
and I have to meet every day of our lives~ nothing to 
do with the way we think and believe and feel and act 
in the ordinary course of our daily existence—nothing 
to do with the work and the play, the family ties and 
the affections, the friendships and comradeships, 
which make up so large a part of our real lives. It is 


high time we recognized that any such divorce be- — 


‘tween religion and human life is the death-warrant of 
religion, and must be rejected with prompt and 
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Frederick May Eliot 


This was given by President Eliot as a radio address at Bangor, Maine. The station over 
which it was broadcast reported much favorable comment. 


vigorous decision by all who care about: religion. 

Religion has everything to do with man’s daily 
life—or it is nothing. Religion is intimately related 
to everything you do, or say, or think—or it is a piti- 
fully useless and impotent shadow. Unless religion 
grows up out of your daily experience, unless it is of 
the very stuff of the life you are living, unless it touches 
everything you believe and hope and desire, it isn’t 
genuine religion at all. For the true value of religion 
is to reveal in your daily life, at every point, a sense of 
courage and confidence, of sacredness and glory, of 
the beauty of holiness, of the infinite worth of human 
values. Without this human foundation and purpose, 
I can see no point to religion at all. 

In every age there has been need for this strong 
emphasis on the human character of religion, and in 
this respect our age is no different from any other. 
We need today to renew our faith in human nature 
itself, to believe in its great past and its far greater 
future, to recall religion from its. wanderings to the 
plain tasks of human service and set it to work again 
in the very midst of our human struggles and triumphs 
and defeats. As I see it, thisis what Jesus believed 
was the true purpose of religion, and those who call 
themselves his disciples should first of all be concerned 
to make his teaching a practical influence in the 
lives of men and women today. 


II 


This emphasis upon the human character of re- 
ligion has been the special concern for more than a cen- 
tury of the group of churches calling themselves Uni- 
tarian. Our great leader was William Ellery Chan- 
ning, whose whole teaching was built upon the .doc- 
trine of the inalienable worth and dignity of man. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, a long line of 
Unitarian preachers and laymen were leaders in the 
struggle for human freedom and human advancement 
in this country. And today Unitarians stand for 
precisely the same principles of human freedom and 
progress, for the same central doctrine of the infinite 
worth of human personality, for the ideals of personal 
integrity and public service, for the vision of God’s 
kingdom here on this earth, to be achieved by human 
hands, guided by human intelligence, inspired by 
human love and loyalty. We believe in all sincerity 
that such values as these are at the heart of the re- 
ligion of Christ, and we are utterly convinced that 
they are the desperate need of the world today. 

Unitarians, of course, lay no claim to a monopoly 
of these values in religion. That would be absurd. 
But they do assert that they give first place to these 
values with a direct and uncompromising honesty 
which is their outstanding characteristic. They seek 
to build and maintain churches in which these human 
values shall be held sacred and safeguarded, where 
men and women shall be inspired and reinforced to 
dedicate their lives to the fulfillment of the dream 
which the Nazarene dreamt so long ago, where God 
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may be worshiped with sincere, simple, high-minded 
reverence, where the religious quality of men’s daily 
lives may be revealed and preserved. And Unitarians 
believe that there are thousands of people today out- 
side the churches who might find a spiritual home 
within a church which so frankly and fearlessly pro- 


claims the basic human value of religion. 
* * * 


AFTER CHRISTMAS 
Hazel Rogers Gredler 


The glow of star fades slowly from the sky, 

And back once more the wondering shepherds turn 

To lonely flocks, across the wooded hills; 

The little child has dropped the beauteous gifts 

And turns to watch his mother’s raptured face; 

The joyous bells, proclaiming ‘‘peace on earth, 

Good will toward men” are hushed; the words of song, 
Of book, of church, at once so true, so wise, 

Fade softly on the air. The graceful wreath 

Has gone—once more we pass a Christmas by. 


But ah, dear God, a little prayer we send 

To Thee—that from this season pure, wherein 
We knew deep joy and happiness for all, 

And felt anew the miracle of birth, 

And looked with tenderness upon the joy 

Of children far and wide—oh, may our hearts 
Hold fast this season’s joy, as onward through 
The new uncharted year we move, for what 
Shall count this happiness we give to each, 

If it remains not through the days to come? 
For war still wracks our poor misguided world, 
And hungry hands are stretched to ask—nay, not 
For bread, but work, secure in life and home. 


An understanding heart, dear God, to meet 
These things, and many more, must ever be, 
For life without a love of all mankind 
Is dead. The joy of Christmas lingers still 
Within our hearts—God grant that joy may still 
Be ours, to meet each soul as on we go. 

* * * 


TWO WAYS OF GOING AT IT 


Last week a public danger in our town was removed, and the 
thanks of us all are due to one man, who took the trouble to make 
an effective protest. 

As it happened, his one voice was enough to produce a 
reform that hundreds of people had wanted, but they had never 
done anything about it. 

I wasn’t the man, you understand; but the thing set me 
thinking. And you might be surprised, as I was, if you looked at 
your community with an inquiring eye, to see what such a man 
might do. 

Nine tenths of all the good things that have been started in 
our town, or the bad things that have been stopped, came about 
because some one person got busy about it. 

We have laws to burn, and we do worse than burn a good 
many of ’em; we expect they’ll operate like slot machines: drop a 
law in the slot and get observance right off quick. 

Well, we know that we get anything else but observance, 
and yet most of us go ahead calling for more laws, or a different 
set of officials, who won’t pass the buck. 

And then every so often some citizen gets stirred up in his 
feelings, and, instead of calling a mass meeting, he studies the 
whole situation and then goes to see somebody that he can talk 
to like a kind Dutch uncle, 

It doesn’t work all the time, as I know, from a little personal 
experience. But when I see how often it has worked I begin to see 
that there can be two sorts of leadership. 
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One sets out to produce public opinion—which is usuall 
more emotional than intellectual—by working up some kind o 
mass action. The other finds out where a straight and friendly 
talk to somebody with power will do the most good, and takes 
time off to have that talk. 

I wouldn’t mention this small matter here, except that it i 
a pretty close match to the way most church difficulties ought 
to be handled. 

We once had a man who adopted the mass meeting method 
for a job that needed four people around a table, with a bit of 
something to eat, for preference. But he took the other method, 
and the scars of his crusade are on the church to this day.— 
Justus Timberline in Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


A MODERN FAITH 


But when I say ‘‘God,”’ it is poetry and not theology. Noth- 
ing that any theologian ever wrote about God has helped me 
much, but everything that the poets have written about flowers 
and birds, and skies, and seas, and the saviors of the race, and 
God—whoever he may be—has at one time or another reached 
my soul! More and more, as I grow older, I live in the lovely 
thought of these seers and prophets. The theologians gather dust 
upon the shelves of my library, but the poets are stained with my 
fingers and blotted with my tears. I never seem so near truth 

G when I care not what I think or believe, but only with these 
masters of inner vision would live forever.—John Haynes Holmes, 
quoted in The Pittsburgh Unitarian. 


* * * 


YELLOW ROSES 
Maude Sumner Smith 


Bushes near a weathered gate 

Reveal to all in morning light 

The newly opened roses. 

Virgin, yellow, prickly cast, 
Fragranced in cinnamon and honey, 
With sprays so close upon the branch 
They fall 

Across the dewy grass. 


Grandsire placed them there, 

Long, long ago; ; 
They live upon the nods of passing lovers; 

Like long-remembered moonlight 

Their fragrance lingers in the sense; 

They color all the day with delicate light; 
Unforgotten ; 

The tender, warm and tender, 


Yellow roses! 
rt ee f 


CONVICTION 
I cannot tell you who God is, 
Nor where he is, nor why; 


I only know man at his best 
Has never made a sky! 


: 


firX em @ 


I can’t explain why faith in God 
Each day gives life new zest; 

I only know, when faith is weak, 
I’m never at my best. 


I can’t explain just what sin is, 
Or why it had to be; 

But when I do less than my best, 
Some beauty dies in me! 


I cannot tell just what prayer is, 

Nor why it wields such power; 

Yet quiet communion does bring poise 
And strengthens every hour. 


Alice M. Harrison, in The Cleveland Unitarian. 
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FOR SCHOLARS 


John Langdon of New Hampshire. 
By Laurence Shaw Mayo. Concord, N. H.: 
The Rumford Press. 300 pp., illustrated. 

The time will come when Mayo’s 
American biographies will be considered 
most valuable authorities for any serious 
study of our national history. This life 
and Mayo’s life of John Endecott, his Am- 
herst, his Wentworth, and other books, are 
not romances, neither are they biographies 
in the modern manner. The life of John 
Langdon will not be a best seller, but will 
be read by scholars a hundred years from 
now, when even the names of some of the 
best sellers of today have been forgotten. 
In this book, you find John Langdon him- 
self in person, not as you nor I, nor as Mr. 
Babbitt would like to read of him, but as a 
man of action, intent upon his own and his 
country’s prosperity in war and peace; 
i..e., the man John Langdon as he ac- 
tually lived. 

There is no pandering to popular taste 
or prejudice. The book is clearly written, 
straightforward in style, and full of en- 
lightening fact. Doubtless this edition will 
soon be sold out. Whether another will 
follow is a question. Anyone who wishes 
to get a copy should send at. once to the 
Rumford Press. 

John Henry Wilson. 


* * 
A THRILLING CHALLENGE 


The Choice Before Us. By EL. Stanley 
Jones. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
235 pp. $1.50. 

This is a brave little book, coming as it 
does from one not usually associated with 
militant opposition to the present social 
structure of society. But E. Stanley 
Jones, author of that best seller, “The 
Christ of the Indian Road,” in this most 
recent book of his takes definite issue with 
some of the familiar economic doctrines and 
practices of our times: 

The book is a thrilling challenge to 
much that is sacred ground to those who 
uphold the status quo. In short he asks 
that we face realistically the “Choice 
Before Us’’ and meet squarely the issues 
of Fascism, Nazism and Communism, and 
decide whether our hope and salvation lie 
in any of these systems. Our author de- 
cides for the adoption in actual practice of 
what he calls the spirit and method of the 
Kingdom of God on earth as the only sure 
hope of redeeming our world. 

This reader must confess he picked up 
the book with some misgiving, not expect- 
ing to find in it the strong forceful arraign- 
ment which it contains, of the evils inherent 
in the social order. But the book does not 
evade the issues and speaks out in forth- 
right fashion. 


We have in one chapter an excellent 
critique and analysis of Fascism and 
Communism, and in parallel columns the 
resemblances and differences between these 
systems; and also between these systems 
and Christianity, the resemblances and 
differences are clearly indicated. Stanley 
Jones believes there is much more in com- 
mon between Communism and Christian- 
ity than between the totalitarian systems 
of Germany and Italy and the Christian 
religion. But he also points out that 
neither Fascism nor Communism can 
possibly be harmonized with the basic 
philosophy of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

The author is convinced that competition 
must give place to co-operation in the 
economic realm and frequently quotes with 
approval the slogan: “‘To each according 
to his need, and from each according to his 
ability.” He believes that democracy 
must be maintained in the political realm 
and that religion must not neglect the 
social implications of its faith. 

“Obviously,”’ he says, “‘if religion is to 
influence life it cannot be embodied in per- 
sonal attitudes alone. The principles and 
spirit of it must be embodied in the social 
order, for whatever is in the social order 
converts, in large measure, those under that 
order.” 

The book is definitely keyed to the social 
interpretation and application of religion, 
and yet is written with that sympathetic 
understanding and deeply spiritual fervor 
for which the author is so widely and 
favorably known. 

Alfred J. Wilson. 


* * 


CLEAR AS CRYSTAL 
Christian Living. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 270 pp. $1.50. 


The conscience of the Church cannot 
be tabled permanently in modern man’s 
order of business. Calls for a vote on the 
question are being heard from every side. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in his latest, 
and byall odds best, book of sermons, makes 
this clear as crystal. The church must 
take a stand on matters of basic impor- 
tance, anddoitnow. She cannot muddle 
through nor play the chameleon any 
longer. 

These sermons have to do with both 
personal problems and the issues growing 
out of a broken civilization. Never has 
Dr. Fosdick revealed his capacity to grow 
in his thinking more successfully than in 
this book. Even his most severe critics 
will confess that there is a bite to this 
preaching which draws blood. He is not 
swinging the censer over middle class 
morality and seeking to give it a sweet 
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smell it no longer possesses. The black 
evil of human exploitation in its present. 
and particular forms is described without. 
mincing matters. There is no attempt to 
deny the days of darkness which lie ahead 
of mankind at this juncture in history. 
As one who has been a student under Dr. 
Fosdick and followed his thinking with 
great interest over the years, this reviewer 
is convinced that a far more realistic 
preacher occupies the pulpit of Riverside 


Church than did so even a short seven 
years ago. Optimism (for which incl 


dentally he scores the Unitarians) n 
longer weakens the fiber of his sermons as. 
often as in past years. 

“Successful Christian Living’’ is a far 
better book than its title indicates. Uni- 
tarians would do well to read several of 
the sermons in it, especially ‘‘The Contem- 
porary Prevalence of Polytheism’”’ (which 
may prove to be the best sermon he ever 
wrote) and “When Conscience Outruns 
Religion.”” The style is still vigorously 
colloquial and marked by a concreteness 
and color which no journeyman of the 
pulpit can afford to pass by without study. 
Dr. Fosdick has lost none of his craftsman- 
ship when it comes to piling up illustra- 
tions in the Elizabethan manner, with 
lavish hand and endless variety. Thoreau, 
Huxley, Debs, Toscanini, Shotwell, Cath- 
erine of Sienna and countless others 
march in his motley company of pilgrims, 
each with a banner for a sermon. 

The most important idea in this collec- 
tion of sermons is the author’s plea (in a 
sermon entitled “The Church Must Go 
Beyond Modernism’’) for a recognition of 
the real issue today. It is not any longer 
the intellectual adjustment of religion in 
a world of science. Today the problem 
lies elsewhere. The Church must chal- 
lenge our culture and civilization ‘with a 
radical criticism. We must make men 
morally maladjusted to the present 
world. 

“To adjust Christian faith to the new as- 
tronomy, the new biology, the new geology, 
is absolutely indispensable. But suppose 
that this modernizing process, well started, 
goes on and Christianity adapts itself to 
contemporary nationalism, contemporary 
capitalism, contemporary racialism—har- 
monizing itself, that is, with the prevailing 
status quo and the common moral judgments 
of our times—what then has become of re- 
ligion, so sunk and submerged in undif- 
ferentiated identity with this world?” 

This is indeed earthquake weather we 
are livingin. The future of the Riverside 
Church, and of thousands less prosperous 
temples of religion, is any man’s prediction 
—hbut at this moment one can report that 
the Protestant pulpit is beginning to wake 
up to its prophetic function. Religion is 
speaking in the vocabularies of judgment, 
and the results of this aroused conscience 
may be likened to the waking of a giant 
from his slumbers. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


OUR FORUM 


LET’S GET A MOVE ON 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I think you will agree that I have been 
moved by a spirit of a right quality (vide 
your editorial in the issue of July 8 last) in 
writing to you again! 

In the first place, before I commenced 
to write to a local newspaper I had to fight 
through several obstacles, including the 
inertia which seems to be the portion of a 
convalescent. I had to stop for tiffin, 
however, and after that, while I was havy- 
ing a rest, I was drawn towards your most 
provoking (I mean, thought-provoking) 
paper, dated October 14, 1937, and I read 
“Let’s Go,’ which sufficed to make me 
soft enough to yield to the temptation of 
writing to the paper, whose acting editor 
wrote as follows: 

Although Quaker meetings are supposedly 
entirely free to the prompting of the Spirit, 
practical experience shows that some people are 
prompted with an annoying frequency. It 
may be well to say that anyone who writes 
a letter to the editor more than once every three 
months might well enter his closet and critically 
examine the quality of the spirit that moves 
him. 

I haven’t been to my inner chamber, 
Spiritually speaking, to do all that, but I 
still feel I must risk your displeasure. 
Only, in that case, I should have to follow 
the example of good old Adam and shove 
the blame on to somebody else! 

In fact, I have to blame everybody who 
has anything to do with the making of 
The Christian Register and the sending of 
it to me here, free and gratis! 

The late Miss Florence Hill of London 
must have got me soundly converted, be- 
cause in spite of many temptations to throw 
in my lot as a member of any other de- 
nomination in my own country (Malaya, 
and not China), and to make my position 
impregnable, I joined the Unitarian Church 
of Auckland, New Zealand. Miss Hill used 
to refer to me as a holder of “‘Unitarianism 
of the Channing type,’’ though since 1924 
I have felt that my true position is best 
described without any of the religious 
labels of Western Christendom. Well, 
Iam writing you as one such, and you may 
regard me as a Unitarian of the present 
century, or you may not. It doesn’t mat- 
ter, really, but I do want liberal Christians 
or religious liberals who read your paper 
to realize that they have a great future 
before them, if only they will “go in and 
possess the land.”’ That is Bible language, 
and I understand some Unitarians of a 
certain type don’t want to use Bible 
phraseology, for fear of being considered 
orthodox, but I, for one, do not want to 
be such an “‘orthodox”’ Unitarian as all 
that! 

I referred to a fine little book entitled 
“The Story of Channing” in my previous 


letter. I do wish my Unitarian friends 
would read what is said there about the 
unique opportunity that we of the liberal 
faith have in regard to the attitude of 
Mohammedans towards Christianity as 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot and Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot (and the editor of The Register) see 
it, and if they had the root of the matter 
in them they could not help getting a move 
on, and doing some of those things that 
the latter leader of our movement has so 
effectively pointed out, and perhaps some 
would even be moved sufficiently to come 
to this country with its three or four mil- 
lions of Mohammedans. I haven’t the 
figures before me, but I think I am not 
exaggerating when I say that without 
counting Java, Sumatra, the Celebes 
Islands, and other Dutch possessions here, 
we have that number of people in what is 
known as British Malaya alone who follow 
the Prophet, or think they do. 

Unitarians, brothers and sisters of the 
liberal faith, you have the only religion 
that will save the world from utter self- 
destruction and you have it in its entirety. 
May I, as a Unitarian and Universalist 
convert, ask you not only to put your 
thinking caps on, but “‘let’s get a move on, 
and do something for God’s sake.”’ ‘‘Let’s 
Go!” 

We’ve got a wonderful thing to “‘sell,”’ 
let’s be better salesmen! 

Chew Cheng- Yong. 

Singapore. 

* * 


DARKEST NATURALISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In The New Republic for December 8 
there is a characteristic, almost amusing, 
example of “darkest naturalism,’ as Dr. 
Dodson called it. Reviewing two recent 
books on Thoreau, the reviewer says, ‘‘It 
was necessary that the human sensibility 
(what does he mean by that?), blunted for 
so long by the drug of the infinite (vide 
Marx), should be redomesticated in the 
world of minerals and vegetables, of 
kingfishers and muskrats.”’ 

The reviewer has, of course, a perfect 
right to his opinions, but in the field of 
free discussion one may be allowed to say 
what he thinks of such crass philosophy. 
“Blunted for so long by the drug of the 
infinite!’’—well, out you go, Plato, you 
weren’t a realist; good bye, Emerson, you 
are outmoded; farewell, religion, God and 
the soul are mere abstractions, the muskrat 
is a reality. Is it too much to call this 
naturalistic philosophy ‘‘muskratism’’? 

Perhaps I am taking the reviewer too 
seriously, too literally. It may be he simply 
meant that Thoreau properly set himself 
against an irrational supernaturalism, 
finding himself at home in the world of 
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nature. If the reviewer meant that, 
why didn’t he say so? Why that rhetorical, 
second-hand slam at religion, “the drug of 
the infinite,” in an otherwise brilliant re- 
view? Reviewers who are also teachers 
should be more careful of their language, 
and, I might say, of their philosophy, in 
view of the world’s tragic commitment to 
“darkest naturalism.” 
Eugene R. Shippen. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


* * 


UNITARIAN TENT-MEETING 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. Samuel Eliot’s ‘‘Let’s Go” article 
seems to have met with approval in many 
quarters. Making converts among con- 
servatives is about what “‘going’’ means 
when applied to our church. 

If we can make people liberal who are 
now illiberal we shall be making progress. 
I am quite familiar with a conservative 
section of the United States. In a city of 
which I am thinking, which has been a 
college town for many, many years, it 
would be about as wise for a business man 
actually to join a Unitarian church as it 
would be for a man living in Germany to 
say something displeasing to Hitler. Of 
course, his head would not actually be 
chopped off, but it would be very unwise 
for him to join a liberal church. This 
same city and other cities like it are the 
places where we must make converts if we 
are to make headway. 

I believe the time has come to sound a 
trumpet before us. Let Unitarianism 
come to the illiberal city with much that 
may be called sensational. An eloquent 
speaker is important, but not a whit more 
important than a big tent and excellent, 
music. 

When a boy I lived in a very conserva- 
tive community. A church service was 
very uninteresting to young people, and, 
judging by the sleepers in church, it was 
not very inspiring to older people. The 
Salvation Army asked permission to hold 
services in the church and it brought many 
kinds of musical instruments and had some 
very lively music. The young lady who 
had charge of the music seemed to feel that 
some kind of explanation or excuse for the 
innovation was necessary, and said, ‘‘We 
propose to beat the Devil with his own in- 
struments.’”’ Much to my surprise she 
converted the conservatives on the spot. 

Suppose the city of which I spoke were 
to have a Unitarian tent meeting. Suppose 
that after the tent and singers and preacher 
had departed, there were a few people who 
would say, Unitarianism is what our town 
needs. Another tent meeting another 
year would increase the number of persons 
who would say, rather quietly of course, 
Unitarianism is good. 

This would seem like slow progress in- 
deed; but I think it would be quite sure. 
Of course, someone will think of the Billy 
Sunday tent meetings and will ask, What 
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did that sensationalism amount to in ten 
years? It amounted to very little, but there 
was no new message in all that Sunday 
said. It was the old story, exactly the 
same doctrine that had been preached from 
every pulpit. To vast numbers of men 
and women who would attend tent meet- 
ings there would be a real message in the 
sermons, and though it might seem small 
and unimportant, it would be a mustard 
seed that would grow—leaven that would 
leaven a large lump of conservatism. If 
liberals are sometimes lukewarm toward 
their church I can assure you that there 
are great numbers of conservatives who are 
“soggy.” 

I could still have faith in the tent meet- 
ing even if the first trip did not give us a 
single outspoken convert. It would cost 
enough to make it seem extravagant; but 
there would come a time when the new 
converts would build their own churches 
and not look to the central organization 


for help. In retrospect the tent meeting 
would seem “‘thrifty’’ even to a Yankee. 
Golek: 
Georgia. 
* * 
A SHOCK 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Allow me to thank you very much for 
publishing on December 2 ‘““My Faith— 
Then and Now,” by Rev. Ethelred Brown. 
It will be always an inspiration to me. 
But your note, ‘‘The Harlem Unitarian 
Church in New York City is the only Negro 
church holding fellowship with us,’’ is 
a shock to me. I really believe that you 
meant well by this note. However, with- 
out a stretch of imagination, you must 
know what is termed a Negro church in 
America. The Harlem Unitarian Church 
is not supposed to be one of these, of- 
ficially. I understand that there is a Fin- 
nish Church of America in your fellow- 
ship. Finns are given social and economic 
rights in America. Therefore ‘‘Finnish”’ is 
not misleading. But poor Negroes! Even 
history begins at the abolition of slavery 
and anthropology doesn’t count. 

A church should be a place where human 
beings meet to seek truth and have spirit- 
ual communion. Any thought of race is 
sacrilege. 

“Unitarians are on the march!” 
our banner never be misleading. 

Thomas E. Moore. 


May 


New York City. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


At a recent meeting of the American 
Committee on Religious Rights and Mi- 
norities, Dr. John Howland Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected chairman. 


Sunday, January 2, Rev. Wilna L. 
Constable will preach at the First Church 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass., and her husband, 
Rey. William A. Constable, will preach at 
the First Parish Church in Cohasset, 
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Mass. This is just prior to their sailing 
for Cape Town, South Africa, where they 
will begin another copastorate. 


On Monday, January 3, Mrs. Constable 
will speak at the Monday conference of 
the Women’s Alliance at Hale Chapel on 
“The International Spirit.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Constable are familiar with the Uni- 
tarian movement in Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Philippines. At the Oxford 
Conference of Religious Liberals held at 
Oxford, England, last August, Mrs. Con- 
stable reported on the Independent Church 
of the Philippines. Many members of 
the Alliance remember her stirring address 
at their annual meeting in Tremont Temple 
last May. 


er 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE OF 
FREE CHURCHES DIRECTORS’ 
MEETING, DECEMBER 13 
The Metropolitan Conference directors’ 
meeting was held on December 13 in New 
York City. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, spoke on the subject, ‘‘Uni- 
tarians on the March.” Dr. Eliot told of 
the progress which had been made on 
projects undertaken this year by the As- 
sociation and indicated that the response 
to the new program is most encouraging. 
He told of the viewpoint expressed by some 
skeptics, that the enthusiasm of Niagara 
Falls might not follow into the future, and 
said that the projects under way were 
designed to give substance to that enthu- 
siasm. Dr. Eliot was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the largest regular meeting of 
the Conference that has ever been held. 
Sixty directors and guests were present. 
Questions and discussion followed Dr. 

Eliot’s address. 

It was clear from this meeting that 
Unitarians in the New York area are on 
the march and that the work there is go- 
ing forward very rapidly. The new head- 
quarters office in New York is serving as 
a means whereby churches may co-operate 
on projects and all of the work of the Con- 
ference is being strengthened. Announce- 
ment was made of the program for the 
midwinter annual conference, to be held at 
All Souls’ Church on January 9. Sanford 
Bates has been asked to give the main ad- 
dress. An exchange of pulpits by the New 
York ministers will be carried out under 
the auspices of the Conference on January 
16. A committee for the promotion of 
students’ and young people’s work in the 
New York area has been appointed by the 
Conference. Rev. Joseph T. Salek, the 
chairman of this committee, reported on 
their first meeting. Informal teas and dis- 
cussions are to be sponsored by different 
church members and a student and Shoals 
get-together is planned for March 19, when 
Dr. Eliot will speak. Ministers are asked 
to co-operate by sending in to head- 
quarters in New York lists of college stu- 
dents in their churches. 


SANFORD BATES VISITS WESTERN 
CHURCHES 


Sanford Bates, nominee for the office of 
moderator of the American Unitarian 
Association, has recently completed an 
extended tour throughout the West in 
connection with the program of The Boys’ 
Clubs of America, of which he is the 
executive director, 

In Oklahoma City Mr. Bates met with 
about twenty-five members of the Uni- 
tarian church and the minister, Rey. John 
O. Fisher. In Denver he attended two 
luncheons under the auspices of the First 
Unitarian Society. In Salt Lake City, he 
attended a parish supper and, following 
that, addressed a public forum which 
filled the large auditorium of the church. 
The audience included the governor of 
Utah, the mayor of Salt Lake City and 
many judges, editors and other public 
figures. 

In Portland, Ore., Mr. Bates met many 
of the people of the parish in the fine meet- 
inghouse which was built under the leader- 
ship of the first minister, Dr. Thomas 
Lamb Eliot, minister emeritus, and of his 
son, Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., minister of 
the church from 1906 to 1934, and now 
minister emeritus. Mr. Bates also visited 
Seattle and Spokane, where he spoke to 
meetings of the parishes. 

Returning from the Pacific coast Mr, 
Bates spoke at an evening service at the 
Church of the Brotherhood in Chicago. 
and visited the Third Church in that city. 

Mr. Bates reports most enthusiastically 
on his visits to these churches, saying that 
he found great hopes for the future of the 
denomination in all of the places he visited, 


*x* * 


A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 

The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has organized 
with Dr. Walter R. Hunt as chairman and 
Mrs. Edward H. Atherton as secretary; 
the other members are Dr. Howard B. 
Bard, San Diego, Calif., Delta I. Jarrett, 
Chicago, Ill., Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, 
Lynchburg, Va., Laurence C. Staples, 
Washington, D. C., and ex officiis Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, Dr. Frank W. Scott, 
John W. Brigham, and Dr. Augustus P, 
Reccord. 

Nominations to be “published in The 
Christian Register at least ninety days 
prior to the annual meeting” should appear 
in the issue of February 17, 1938. 

Eight regional vice presidents are to be 
named, and one director to represent social 
agencies, one director to represent educa- 
tional institutions, and six other directors. 

The nominating committee will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on 
Wednesday, January 12,1938. Suggestions 
of names for the consideration of the 
committee may be sent to 

Caroline S. Atherton, 
22 Aldworth Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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A. U. A. Directors Meet 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association met at 25 Beacon 
Street in Boston on Wednesday, December 
8, 1987. 

The invocation was offered by Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Iowa. 

In his report to the board, the president 
announced that each department had 
been requested to appoint a representative 
to serve on the budget committee, and 
that this committee would meet early in 
January. The president announced that 
in the last two and one-half months 148 
churches had been visited by one or more 
officers of the Association. 


Department of Publications 


Upon the motion of Frederic G. Melcher 
it was voted to authorize the appointment 
by the president of a special commission 
of five members to review the Association’s 
program for free literature. Mr. Melcher 
reported that the first edition of ten 
thousand copies of ‘“Hymns of the Spirit’’ 
had been sold and hymn books are now 
in use in fifty Unitarian churches, and that 
the second edition is on the press. 


Department of Social Relations 


Roy Cushman reported for the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, recommending 
that no action be taken at the present 
time concerning representation on the 
board of directors of the School for Social 
Action of the Bronx Free Fellowship. 
Upon Mr. Cushman’s motion the board 
voted that, in so far as practicable, the 
printing of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation should be done by union printers. 


Adult Education Committee 


Percival F. Brundage reported for the 
committee on adult education concerning 
plans for a National Unitarian Forum, and 
it was voted that the board express its 
approval of the adult project in general 
and that the committee be requested to 
proceed with the matter and report its 
further progress at the next meeting of the 
board. 


Department of Ministry 


Rey. Leslie T. Pennington reported for 
the committee on the ministry and pre- 
sented the names of the following, who 
were appointed as members of the As- 
sociation committee on pensions: 


Rey. Arthur W. Olsen, Melrose, Mass. 

S. L. Whitestone, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Roy Campbell, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

Robert B. Stone, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, Cambridge, 
Mass., ex officio. 


Department of Unitarian Extension 


Dr. Snyder reported for the committee 
on church extension and maintenance 


that the committee is making available 
funds from the appropriation for new proj- 
ects, for work at Mankato, Minn., under 
the direction of Rev. Georg J. M. Walen of 
Hanska, Minn. The committee has also 
allocated a sum for the work at Underwood, 
Minn., with the understanding that Rev. 
John Flint’s time will be given to Unitarian 
work exclusively from now until April 30, 
1938. Dr. Snyder further reported that 
plans are under way for Rey. Wallace W. 
Robbins, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Alton, Ill., to do preliminary work at 
Springfield, Ill. The committee recom- 
mended assistance to the church in Ruther- 
ford, N. J., as soon as a full-time minister 
may be secured. Dr. Snyder reported that 
Rev. Truman LaP. Hayes has _ been 
charged with the work at Pittsfield, Mass., 
for a three-month period with a view to 
discovering if interest can be revived in the 
church there. In view of promising re- 
ports concerning Dallas, Tex., the com- 
mittee has requested Dr. George F. Pat- 
terson to visit Dallas for three Sundays 
early in January, to be followed by a 
visit from George G. Davis, after which 
the committee is hoping to arrange for 
preaching for a period by some of our active 
ministers. 

A subcommittee of the Department of 
Church Extension is to be appointed by 
the chairman of the department to work 
out a radio broadcasting program. 

It was voted to amend the by-laws of the 
board so that the title of the Department 
of Church Extension and Maintenance 
shall be changed to the ‘‘Department of 
Unitarian Extension and Church Main- 
tenance.” It was voted to approve a loan 
of $10,000 from the Building Loan Fund to 
the First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; to appropriate the sum of $100 to 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church 
of Shelbyville, Ill., provided that a similar 
amount be raised by the church; to appro- 
priate $300 for religious education work 
in New Hampshire on the understanding 
that the New Hampshire Association give 
a similar amount; to appropriate the sum 
of $250 for the balance of the fiscal year to 
the Harlem Unitarian Church. Dr. Snyder 
reported that the committee on Unitarian 
extension recommends to the bud get com- 
mittee the inclusion in next year’s budget 
of an item of $100 for summer preaching at 
Winter Harbor, Maine, provided that the 
Maine Unitarian Association will appro- 
priate a like amount. It was voted that 
the Department of Unitarian Extension 
designate a subcommittee of three to gather 
all the information that may be had con- 
cerning a Unitarian exhibit at the World’s 
Fair to be held in New York in 1939. The 
committee filed with the secretary for 
transmitting to the trustees of The Chris- 
tian Register a request that the word 
“Unitarian” be included in the title page 
of that periodical. 
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Department of Religious Education 


Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Lexington, 
Mass., reported for the Department of 
Religious Education and announced that 
Miss Frances W. Wood of Detroit, Mich., 
has accepted the appointment as field 
secretary of the department and that Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft has accepted the posi- 
tion of executive secretary in charge of 
the office. 


Department of Foreign Relations 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow reported for the 
committee on foreign relations and pre- 
sented the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

Resolved: That the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, hay- 
ing heard the reports of American dele- 
gates who visited Prague in the past sum- 
mer, expresses satisfaction with the way in 
which the business and financial affairs of 
the Unitarian church in that city are being 
handled, and offers congratulations to the 
ministers, board of trustees, and congrega- 
tion on the prospect that their beautiful 
and commodious building will be saved for 
their present and future use and enjoy- 
ment. 

Be it further resolved: That the board 
again expresses its confidence in the work 
of Dr. Capek as preacher and spiritual 
leader, whose fruitfulness has been amply 
proved; and adds its sincere hope that, 
freed from some of the exacting cares of 
administration that formerly weighed him 
down, he may long be spared as inspiring 
teacher and missionary of liberal religion 
in Prague and the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia as a whole. 

Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee the board voted to appoint Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter as director of the De-. 
partment of Foreign Relations without 
additional salary. 

The executive vice president reported 
that there are two committees at work 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
board for The Christian Register, one to 
secure an editor and one on a campaign for 
doubling the subscription list. It was voted 
to appropriate toward the running expenses 
of The Christian Register for the balance of 
this fiscal year such sums, up to $1,300, as, 
in the judgment of Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Marean, are necessary. It was further 
voted to lend a sum not to exceed $5,265.58 
to The Christian Register to extinguish the 
debt to the George H. Ellis Publishing 
Company. 

Edward P. Furber reported that the 
special committee on the application of 
the contributory pension system to non- 
ministerial employees of the Association 
recommends that participation in the 
ministerial contributory system is not ex- 
pedient at this time. The committee be- 


lieves that the board should adopt as a _ 


regular policy the provision of a suitable 
retirement pension for all employees who 
have been long in the service of the Asso- 


atti 


; Ohio. 
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| ciation on the basis of actual individual 
needs. 

At the afternoon session of the board 
several minor matters concerning finance 
were acted upon. 

It was voted to authorize the program 
| committee to fix the date of the annual 
/meeting of the Association on Thursday 
rather than on Tuesday of Anniversary 
| Week. 

_ The following resolutions were adopted: 
| Resolved: The board of directors of the 
| American Unitarian Association, meeting 
}on December 8, notes with fraternal in- 
| terest the action of the board of trustees 
| of the Universalist General Convention in 
| designating Dr. Robert Cummins as 
general superintendent and Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff as secretary of the Universalist 
| fellowship. Our board desires to express 
} to the Universalist trustees and their new 
_ officers its heartiest good wishes and the 
confident hope that our denominations 


- may maintain their common progress on 


December 19: ‘‘The Christmas offering is 


| lways sent to the American Unitarian 
j Association as our contribution to the 
| work of extending liberal religion in this 
country. This year we are anxious to in- 
| crease considerably our contribution to 
| the Association.” 


Mass. 
ber 19: “It is the custom of our church to 


' set aside the Christmas and Easter con- 
| tributions for the work of the American 


Unitarian Association, which is the Free 


| Churches acting together to accomplish 


what they could not do separately. We 
| have entered a new era and a spirit of op- 


| timism is very evident wherever we meet 
| Unitarians. 


We are all ready for a vital 
forward movement, but such a movement 
must be financially implemented.” 


First Unitarian Church, Toledo, 
The church has published a six- 
teen-page booklet entitled ‘Around the 
Clock at First Unitarian Church.” There 
are twenty-three excellent illustrations of 
the activities and equipment of the church. 
It is an effective presentation of what the 
church stands for and what it does. The 


oldest, takes part in a service of worship 
in the church auditorium. To accomplish 


The service for the upper school is held in 
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First Unitarian Society in Newton, 
Item from the calendar of Decem- 


| this the minister conducts three complete 
_ worship services each Sunday morning, 
one for the junior school, one for the upper 

‘school, and the third for the church. For 
each of the services the minister’s wife has 
trained vested choirs of appropriate ages. 


the chancel of the church. The little folks 


the nearby paths of our churches with 
continuing and increasing co-operation. 

Resolved: That we the members of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association send greetings to Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, long secretary and general 
superintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention, now re-entering the work of a 
parish minister, to which his earnest de- 
sires lead him. A loyal and able exponent 
of religious liberalism, an earnest and 
untiring servant of his denomination, a 
pleasant and co-operative friend in our 
common purposes, we appreciate his long 
and official relationship with his denomi- 
nation and felicitate him upon his new 
undertaking. 

All formal business having been com- 
pleted there followed prolonged general 
discussion concerning the activities of re- 
gional vice presidents, The Christian Regis- 
ter, and the procedure for resolutions at 
the annual meetings. 

Palfrey Perkins, Secretary. 


Among the Churches 


| Unity Church (Unitarian), Mont- 
j clair, N. J.—Item from the calendar of 


have their own place in the church, with a 
little altar, which stands at al! times in a 
corner to the left of the chancel. The chil- 
dren occupy rows of little chairs and the 
front pew of the church. 

The chairman of the finance committee 
of the church, A. J. Riedmayer, who is 
also treasurer of the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company of Toledo, has raised the num- 
ber of pledges for the support of the 
church from 110 in 1935 to over 400 for this 
year. 


First Unitarian Church, Oakland, 
Calif. At the morning service December 
19, the Charles W. Wendte Memorial 
Organ was dedicated. This organ was the 
gift of the late Mrs. Abbie Grant Wendte, 
who left a bequest of $15,000 for that 
purpose. On behalf of the executors of the 
estate, Dr. William S. Morgan presented 
the organ to the church. At 7.30 p. m. 
Warren Allen, organist of the Stanford 
Memorial University Church, gave a re- 


cital. 
irst Unitarian Society, Plainfield, 
N. J. Jonas Lie, well-known artist, de- 


signed an attractive book-plate for the 
copies of Hymns o e Spirit purchased 
by the society 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Tulsa, 


minister is this year particularly stressing Okla. The Tulsa Tribume reports that the 
| the work in religious education. Every Sun- 
| day, every child, from the youngest to the 


first check for its Christmas fund was re- 
ceived from the minister of this church. 
He presented it out of a fund given by a 
friend ‘‘to help make life easier and happier 
for someone.” Enthused by old-time danc- 
ing assemblies which she attended in town 
halls and churches of New England this 
summer, the president of the Women’s 
Alliance started monthly square dances, 
preceded by parish dinners, in the recrea- 
tional room of the church. Young and old 
greatly enjoy these events. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF RE- 
LIGION 


The Tufts College School of Religion 
opened this fall with an enrollment of 
sixty students, of whom the following are 
preparing for the Unitarian ministry: John 
Brigham, Edward Cahill, William Lewis, 
Wm. Rice, Horace Westwood, Jr., Doug- 
las Brayton, Ernest Brown, Grant Haskell, 
John Findly, David Swett, John Vaughn. 
Ruth Naiman is preparing for special 
work in religious education. Five of the 
above students have pastorates and four 
are working in Unitarian churches as stu- 
dent and Y. P. R. U. leaders. 

Every student who has been graduated 
from this school for many years has been 
placed in an active pastorate. 

Professor Francis A. Christie, formerly 
of the Church History Department of 
Meadville Theological School, has donated 
about five hundred valuable volumes to the 
school. 

A new course has been added to the 
curriculum of the school, namely, ‘‘Lib- 
eralism—its history, philosophy, and ap- 
plications,” taught by various members of 
the faculty. 

The fall meeting of the alumni of the 
school was held in Crane Chapel on No- 
vember 15 with Norman Thomas as one 
of the speakers. Among the Unitarians 
present were the following ministers: Rev. 
Wilburn Miller, Rev. Bradford E. Gale, 
Rev. John N. Mark, Rev. Carl A. Seaward, 
Rev. Carl A. Storm, Rev. Lawrence W. 
Abbott, Rev. George A. Riley, and others. 
Dean Skinner was host to the alumni at a 
luncheon following the meeting. 


* * 


GUILD OF PARISH WORKERS 
WILL MEET JANUARY 6 


“‘New Features in the Service of Wor- 
ship of the Church School” will be the 
subject considered at the next meeting of 
the Guild of Parish Workers at Arlington 
Street Chapel, on January 6, at two o’clock. 

Miss Mildred Jones Keefe will explain 
chorie reading for the church school, and 
will present a demonstration of this work. 
In her recent pamphlet on ‘Christmas 
Programs in Chorie Speaking,’ Miss 
Keefe says: “‘Choric speaking is particu- 
larly effective in worship, and brings a new 
avenue of expression to children and young 
people. Through the verse-speaking choir 
we are able to direct the energies of youth 
into creative channels of inspiration and 
to awaken the desired appreciation of 
poetry and literature. For those who can- 
not sing it offers an opportunity for a 
useful and beautiful contribution to the 
life and spirit of the school.” 

Mrs. David Hall, parish assistant at the 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian church, will re- 
view some recent books on children’s wor- 
ship, and Miss Josephine Bates of First 
Parish, Cambridge, will play her violin. 

All interested will be welcome at this 
meeting. 
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BOOKS IN CHANNING HALL 


The following is a list of books which 
have been presented to the American Uni- 
tarian Association by Frederic G. Melcher 
and which have been placed on a shelf 
in Channing Hall at 25 Beacon Street. It 
is hoped that all those who visit the 
reading room in Channing Hall will enjoy 
these books. They are not to be taken out 
of the hall. 

The Liturgy of the Church, by Dom Virgil 
Michel. 

The Minister’s Job, by Albert W. Palmer. 

Church and State in the Modern World, 
by Henry Pitney Van Dusen, Robert 
Lowry Calhoun, Joseph Perkins Cham- 
berlain, Henry Sloan Coffin, Samuel 
McCrea Cavert. 

The Spiritual Life, by Evelyn Underhill. 

Three Typical Beliefs, by Theodore 
Gerald Soares. 

Problems of War and Peace in the Society 
of Nations: Six lectures by Edwin P. 
Dickinson, Carl Landauer, Robert A. 
Brady, Charles G. Haines, Malbone W. 
Graham, George M. Stratton. 

Christianity and Communism, by Dr. 
Ernest Barker, Dr. W. R. Inge, John 
Strachey, Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, 8. J., Dr. 
Joseph Needham, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Rey. F. R. Barry. Edited by H. Wil- 
son Harris. 

Luke, First Century Christian, by Graham 
Chambers Hunter. 

The Kingdom of God in America, by H. 
Richard Niebuhr. 

Research Memorandum on Religion in the 
Depression, by Samuel C. Kincheloe. 
High Heritage, compiled by Mary Chapin 

White. 

A Decade of Objective Progress in Church 
Unity, 1927-1936: Prepared by the Com- 
mission on the Church’s Unity in Life 
and Worship and drafted for the Com- 
mission by H. Paul Douglass, D. D. 

An Introduction to the New Testament, 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The Will to Believe and Other Essays, by 
William James. 

The Small Sects in America, by Elmer T. 
Clark. 

Church Education for Family Life, by 
Blanche Carrier. 

Makers of Christianity from John Cotton 
to Lyman Abbott, by William W. 
Sweet. # 

Christianity and Sex, by R. C. Cabot. 

The Moral Teaching of Jesus, by A. D. 
Lindsay. 

The Minister, His World and His Work, 
by William Adams Brown. 

The Modern Family and the Church, by 

Regina Westcott Wieman. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers —Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking ror years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day service, 12 noon. January 4-7, Dean 
Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., Drew Theological 
Seminary. New Year’s Eve candle-light service at 8§ 
with Holy Communion. Monday, organ recital by 
Mr. Robinson. 


NEW YORK-—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


JESUS 
was not an 


ONLY SON 


by 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D. 


For free copy address 
M. F. DEWSON - - Box 41-CR., Milton, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of — 
today. Association with the Uni- — 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


A New Year’s Resolution 
for You to Keep 


“T hereby resolve to increase my contribution 
this year to the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
so that the good work may go on with 
renewed vigor and enlarged scope.” 


Send your check to 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LA YMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER © 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


$3.00 per year. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
provides a 


day. 


It renders excellent service and 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be brodacast _ 
during the coming week: 
Chicago, Ill.) Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 
Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles, 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a.m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1480 kilocycles, p 
Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 

Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 
New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- ~ 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, — 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


